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ABSTRACT 



This paper reports the characteristics of women who have 
remained on Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) in Boston, 
Chicago, and San Antonio. Data come from the Three-City Study of 2,400 low 
income families with children. The study collected data on employment, 
income, family structure, and caregiver characteristics. Results indicate 
that these women have average employment rates of 18 percent and poverty 
rates of 85 percent. These compare to an employment rate among TANF leavers 
of about 60 percent and a poverty rate of about 70 percent. About 40 percent 
of stayers have less than a high school education, and many suffer from high 
levels of depression and domestic violence. These characteristics do not 
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differ greatly from those of TANF leavers. They are more likely to report 
being in poor health than are leavers. Employed recipients have higher levels 
of education and better health than nonemployed recipients. They also have 
significantly higher income because their earnings are not fully offset by 
lower benefits. Nonemployed recipients nevertheless have higher incomes than 
nonemployed leavers, who have neither earnings nor TANF benefits. Two 
appendixes describe the Three-City Study and examine welfare policies in the 
three cities. (Contains 18 tables and 16 references.) (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



Women remaining on TANF in three cities— Boston, Chicago, and San Antonio— have 
average employment rates of 1 8 percent and poverty rates of 85 percent. These compare to an 
employment rate among TANF leavers of about 60 percent and a poverty rate of 70 percent, on 
average. About 40 percent of stayers have less than a high school education, and many suffer 
from high levels of depression and domestic violence; these characteristics do not differ greatly 
from those of TANF leavers. They are more likely to report being in poor health than are leavers. 

Employed recipients have higher levels of education and better health than nonemployed 
recipients. They also have significantly higher income because their earnings are not fully offset 
by lower benefits. Nonemployed recipients nevertheless have higher incomes than nonemployed 
leavers, who have neither earnings nor TANF benefits. 



The historically unprecedented wave of welfare reforms sweeping the country in the early 
1990s, embodied in the 1996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA), has brought the most drastic and deep-seated changes in the welfare system for 
single mothers since the inception of the AFDC program in 1 935. An equally unprecedented 
decline in the welfare rolls has accompanied this wave of reform. Nationwide the caseload of 
the AFDC-TANF program has dropped more than 50 percent since 1994. This caseload decline 
has been the result not only of a strong economy and low unemployment rate, but also of policy 
developments that have expanded the benefits of the Earned Income Tax Credit and other 
programs for nonwelfare recipients. But welfare reform has played a major role in the caseload 
decline as well. 

Research on the effects of welfare reform has taken several directions. Some studies 
have focused on broad trends of the single-mother population as a whole, documenting how that 
group has fared over time, before and after reform. However, a larger body of studies have 
examined women who have left welfare since reform began and have examined how such 
welfare “leavers” have fared in terms of employment, income, and many other outcomes 
(Brauner and Loprest, 1999; Acs and Loprest, 2001). These studies of welfare leavers constitute 
the largest single body of research on welfare reform. Taken as a whole, these studies indicate 
that welfare leavers have experienced fairly high employment rates— generally in the range of 50 
percent to 70 percent— and moderately high wage rates and earnings. However, their earnings 
have only been slightly greater than the welfare benefits they have lost and their incomes as a 
whole have risen only modestly. In addition, as the Three-City Study report on leavers 



emphasized, there is significant variation around the average outcomes, as some women and 
families have done relatively well after leaving welfare but others have not done well, 
experiencing low levels of income and employment (Moffitt and Roff, 2000a, 2000b). 

In this paper we report the characteristics of women who have remained on TANF after 
welfare reform in Boston, Chicago, and San Antonio. As the Congressional debate over 
reauthorization approaches and as discussions of welfare reform evolve, attention has 
increasingly focused on those who remain on the welfare rolls in the expectation that that group 
includes the most disadvantaged families with the greatest difficulties in leaving welfare and 
obtaining employment. While, as already noted, some studies have shown that a significant 
number of welfare leavers also have experienced low levels of employment and income, it should 
be expected that even more of those still on TANF have done so. 

Several past studies have already focused on the characteristics of these welfare “stayers” 
(see Smith, 2001, for a review). Those studies show that welfare stayers are indeed more 
disadvantaged than welfare leavers, for example. Many have a considerable number of so-called 
“barriers” to employment, consisting of low levels of education, health problems, lack of work 
experience, difficulties with child care and transportation to work, and high levels of substance 
abuse and domestic violence. Other studies have indicated, however, that the level of average 
disadvantage among recipients has not increased much over time (Moffitt and Stevens, 2001; 
Oellerich, 2001; Smith, 2001; Zedlewski and Loprest, 2001), possibly because sanction and other 
policies have led some of the more disadvantaged families off the rolls, or because earnings 
disregards and other policies which encourage women with work skills to receive benefits while 
being employed have led some of the less disadvantaged families to stay on welfare. However, 
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other evidence suggests that there has been some increase in average disadvantage even though 
smaller in magnitude than expected and concentrated in particular groups, such as younger 
TANF recipients (Moffitt and Cherlin, 2001). 

The Three-City Study brings new evidence to the study of TANF stayers not available in 
prior work. Unlike studies using administrative data from welfare records and other government 
databases, the household survey data in the Three-City Study permits a comprehensive 
examination of sources of income of stayers from all sources. Our survey also collected 
information on domestic violence, functional disability, depression, network support, and other 
noneconomic measures of disadvantage, unlike many available surveys. In addition, in our study 
we pay particular attention to the diversity and heterogeneity of the caseload in an attempt to 
move away from solely examining average outcomes of stayers, as have the majority of previous 
studies. Only by examining differences among stayers can the presence of more disadvantaged 
segments of the caseload be detected. We focus particularly on the differences between 
employed and nonemployed stayers, a focus that is also absent from most prior work. An 
exception is work reported by Danziger (2001), who compared employed stayers to employed 
leavers and found them to be more similar to each other than employed stayers and nonemployed 
stayers. We will reexamine this issue with our data as well. Finally, the Three-City Study has a 
unique ethnographic component which will allow us to flesh out the circumstances of different 
types of stayers in the rich context and full complexity of their individual lives. 

Our paper is organized as follows. After discussing the Three-City Study itself, we 
describe the characteristics of stayers as a whole in our data, including income, employment, and 
many noneconomic indicators. We then examine differences within stayers in these 
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characteristics and, in so doing, concentrating on differences between employed and 
nonemployed stayers. Then we compare stayers to leavers in terms of their characteristics in 
order to provide yet another form of comparison to throw the characteristics of stayers into 
sharper relief Finally, we present four cases from our ethnography which illustrate in detail the 
variety of reasons different women come to be on welfare and their differing prospects for 
employment and leaving the welfare rolls. 

I. The Three City Study 

Our findings are based on the experiences of women on the TANF rolls in Boston, 
Chicago, and San Antonio, three large cities in the U.S. with differing populations and located in 
states with a range of welfare policies. The Three-City Study (see Appendix A) is a longitudinal 
survey of approximately 2,400 low-income families with children who are living in low- and 
moderate-income neighborhoods in these three cities. The first wave of data collection took 
place between March and December 1999 and is used for this paper. The survey includes 
information on welfare and nonwelfare families, but for the purposes of this brief we examine 
data only for those women who were on the rolls sometime in the two years immediately prior to 
the interview (approximately 1997 to 1999) and who were still on the TANF rolls as of the 1999 
interview date. The survey collected a wide range of information on employment, income, 
family structure, and characteristics of the caregiver (usually the mother) of the children in the 
family. Given that this range of information is considerably broader than the data sources that 
have been used for most other welfare leaver studies, we are able to document more fully how 
stayers are faring. 
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The ethnographic component of our study consists of data gathered on a monthly basis 
since September 1999, from an additional 242 African-American, Hispanic, and non-Hispanic- 
white families residing in the same low-income neighborhoods as the survey respondents. As in 
the survey component, all families have household incomes that are below 200 percent of the 
federal poverty line. Roughly half of these families were receiving TANF benefits at the time 
they agreed to participate in the study, and most had at least one child 2 to 4 years of age. 
Families were to be visited over a 12-to 18-month period. The fieldworkers observed family life 
and conducted a series of semi-structured interviews on topics such as health and use of public 
assistance programs. The findings reported here reflect the experiences of these families during 
their first year of participation in this ongoing ethnography. 

The economy has improved and the welfare rolls have plummeted in all three states in 
which our cities are located, as they have nationally. Figure 1 shows the per capita TANF 
recipiency rates in our three states from 1990 to 2001 along with that in the nation as a whole. 
While Illinois had the highest per capita caseload in 1991 and Texas, the lowest, the three have 
converged over time and are now approximately the same and are all slightly below the national 
average. City-specific figures (not shown) indicate that the percentage drops in the TANF 
caseload from 1994 to 1999 were 46 percent, 53 percent, and 50 percent in Boston, Cook 
County, and Bexar County, respectively, quite similar to each other (Allen and Kirby, 2000). 
Figures 2 and 3, which illustrate trends in the unemployment rate and employment-population 
ratios in our three states, respectively, again show strong similarity, although Massachusetts has 
had the strongest employment growth and greatest unemployment decline of the three. Also, as 
for the nation as a whole, unemployment rates are now rising and had begun to do so in 2000 or 
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sometimes in 1999 and employment growth rates have slowed or turned negative (this slowdown 
postdates the data we will analyze in this paper). Our three cities can, therefore, be regarded as 
not very different from the rest of the country in these broad patterns of caseload and economic 
growth. 

The populations of the three cities are somewhat different from one another, with a 
greater number of Puerto Rican Hispanics in Boston and a greater number of Mexican-American 
Hispanic families in Chicago and San Antonio. Since relatively few low-income Non-Hispanic 
White families live in disadvantaged city neighborhoods in Chicago and San Antonio, we draw 
most of our families of that group from Boston. Our sample includes Non-Hispanic Black 
families from all three cities. 1 

The TANF policies in the three cities also differ (see Appendix B). Massachusetts has 
one of the shortest time limits in the country (two years out of every five) but, at the same time, 
exempts a large number of those families from the time limits and also has not, at this writing, 
imposed a lifetime limit. Massachusetts also has a fairly strict sanction policy and a family cap. 
Texas is a relatively low-benefit state compared to the nation as a whole and has one-, two-, and 
three-year time limits (four including a one-year waiting period), though the state does give 
longer limits for those with greater employment difficulties and allows the "clock” not to start 
ticking until the recipient has been called by the employment agency and offered a slot. Earnings 
disregards are the least generous of those in our three states; it is a Work First state, and it has an 
official diversion policy. Illinois is a medium benefit state that has maintained the federal 

1 In the rest of the report, we refer to Non-Hispanic White families as “White” and Non- 
Hispanic Black families as “Black” for brevity. 
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maximum of five years of benefits but allows families to stop the clock indefinitely by working 
30 or more hours per week. Work requirements are not imposed as quickly in Illinois as in the 
other states, and the state has no official diversion policy. 

General characteristics of the Three-City sample are given in Tables C-l and C-2 in 
Appendix C. Table C-l shows that about one-third of the sample does not have a high school 
degree or General Equivalency Degree (GED). Most mothers are between 25 and 35 years of 
age, and one-third are married. About one-quarter are in fair or poor health. Across the cities, 
those women in Chicago are generally the most disadvantaged in terms of education and health, 
while those in Boston and San Antonio do not differ much in these characteristics (although San 
Antonio Hispanics report particularly poor levels of health). Across race-ethnic groups, the 
Hispanic population tends to have the lowest levels of education, followed by the Black 
population and then the White population (Boston is something of an exception, with a more 
educated Black population than White). Hispanic women tend to have the highest marriage . 
rates. 2 3 

Table C-2 shows that about 29 percent of the women in the population represented by our 
sample were on TANF at the first- wave interview date, about 12 percent were not on TANF at 



2 These figures are weighted and hence represent the distribution of characteristics in the 
population that the sample represents, not the distribution of characteristics in the actual 
unweighted data. The actual unweighted data contain fewer married women and generally more 
women in poor health and of low education. See Appendix A. 

3 It would be preferable to disaggregate the Hispanic population by national origin, for 
different subgroups within the Hispanic population have been shown in past research to have 
very different characteristics. Unfortunately, our sample sizes do not permit it for this paper. As 
noted previously, Puerto Rican Hispanics are more represented in Boston and Mexican- American 
Hispanics are more represented in Chicago and San Antonio. 
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the interview but had been on within the two years prior to the interview, about 21 percent had 
been on TANF or AFDC at some point in their lives prior to the last two years, and 37 percent 
had never been on TANF or AFDC. 4 Overall, welfare recipiency is more prevalent in Chicago 
than in either Boston or San Antonio, although among race-ethnic groups this is the case for 
Whites and Blacks but not for Hispanics (among whom recipiency is most common in Boston). 5 
Our focus in this paper will be on women still on TANF at the date of interview 



II, Average Characteristics of Women Remaining on TANF 

Our analysis sample consists of all women who were on TANF at some point in the two 
years prior to the interview date and still on TANF as of the interview date. 6 This definition is 
the mirror image of that of leavers, whom we define to be those women who were on TANF at 
any time within the two years prior to interview but not on TANF as of the interview. There are 



4 As noted in n.4, these figures do not represent the composition of unweighted cases in 
our data. About 40 percent of our unweighted observations were on welfare at the interview date 
and about 20 percent had been on welfare in the last two years, for example. The oversampling 
of current and recent welfare recipients reflects the main aim of the study which is to study 
welfare reform. See Appendix A. 

5 Note that these race-ethnicity figures denote the fraction of the population that is on 
TANF, not the relative numbers of those race-ethnic groups among those who are on welfare. 

For example, there appear to be more blacks than Hispanics on welfare in Boston while Table C- 
2 shows that Hispanics have a higher welfare participation rate there; this implies that there are 
more blacks than Hispanics, in total, in Boston (at least among low income families in low 
income neighborhoods). 

6 The Three-City questionnaire collected two-year retrospective histories on employment 
and TANF participation. However, income was collected only for the month prior to interview. 
The stayers in this data set are long term recipients, for the most part: 80 percent were on TANF 
the entire two years prior to interview. 
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894 TANF stayers in our data. 



Table 1 shows a number of basic characteristics of the stayers in the first column. The 
second column shows the means of the same characteristics for the women in our sample who 
were never on welfare either at interview or in the two years prior for a nonwelfare a standard of 
comparison (but still from a low income population). Three of the key findings are: 



Thirty-nine percent have not attained a high school degree or GED, more than those 
never on welfare. 

Over half (53 percent) have a child under 3, much more than those never on. 

About one-quarter (26 percent) have a functional disability, much more than those never 



These results are consistent with a large literature on welfare recipients. But the table 
also shows several additional measures which are more rarely available in most surveys. These 
include: 



Depression. Our measure is derived from six questions that constitute the depression 



7 We constructed this measure from two questions. The first asks the respondent 
whether she has an ongoing physical or mental health problem or disability that prevents her 
from working. If her answer is negative, she is asked a second question: whether she has an 
ongoing physical or mental health problem or disability that limits her in the kind of work or 
amount of work that she can do. We consider a woman to have a functional disability if she 
answered yes to either of these questions. 
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scale of the Brief Symptom Inventory (Derogatis, 2000). We report the percentage of 
women who scored above a clinical cut-off indicating a possible need for mental health 
services. 

• Domestic violence. We use a set of eight questions on types of violence, ranging from 
threats (did someone threaten to hit you?) to actual violence (use a weapon on you?). We 
report the percentage of women who said they had experienced any of the types of 
domestic violence. 

• Social network support. The network support scale is constructed from a set of four 
questions asking whether the respondent can rely on people for various kinds of help. We 
report the percentage of mothers who have greater support than the median family in the 
entire sample. 

• Financial Security. Our measure is based on a a financial strain index constructed from 
a set of 5 questions concerning ability to pay bills, purchase needed consumption items, 
and concerning borrowing money and running out of money. We report the percentage 
of women have less financial strain than the median value in the sample. 

• Food Security. The food security scale is constructed from a set of 7 questions about lack 
of food, skipping meals, and related events. We report the percentage of women have 
less food insecurity than the median value in the sample. 

As Table 1 shows, 

• Women remaining on welfare have higher levels of depression than women never on 
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welfare and are more likely to have experienced domestic violence, and have less 
financial and food security 

However, we find that they have equal levels of network support, possibly because those on 
welfare need to generate such support to make ends meet. 

Tables 2,3, and 4 report the employment, income, and non-TANF government 
participation characteristics, respectively, of our TANF stayers, again in relation to those never 
on welfare. TANF recipients have much lower employment rates and work histories than 
nonrecipients. Only 18 percent are employed in our cities, considerably below the 28 percent 
national average (Oellerich, 2001, Table 3). Even in the current work-oriented welfare 
environment, only a minority of recipients work. When they work, they are less likely to be 
covered by health insurance on the job than nonrecipients as well. 8 

The employment rates are much higher among stayers in Chicago (32 percent) than 
among those in Boston and San Antonio (1 1 percent). This may be a result of economic 
incentives. Earnings disregards are the smallest in Texas, for example, possibly explaining its 
low employment rate. In Illinois, months in which recipients work 30 hours or more per week do 
not count against the five-year time limit (i.e., the clock “stops@), possibly explaining the higher 
employment rate there. 

Household incomes of recipients are reported in Table 3. The key findings are: 



8 Over the past two years, 55 percent never worked and only 10 percent worked more 
than 19 months. 
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